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Maintenance Budgeting * 
By Ernest Harrreicx, Supervisor of Maintenance 
Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Company 
EF WILL be my endeavor to bring out the objectives in the forecasting and 
control of the budget which make it possible for a business to carry out 
its service program as forecast by the various departments and to regulate the 
expense so that it is consistent within reasonable expectancies. 


Predicting Requirements 


The budget is the medium whereby business may predict its requirements 
for the future, by reviewing the records of its past performance and super- 
imposing its expected development and growth in order to decide the best 
basis for sound procedure. This necessitates simplifying the structure of the 
business into charts, graphs, or figures for analysis so that comprehensive 
studies can be made of its operation in order that constructive assistance may 
be rendered the various departments for the continual success of the company 
and its development. 

In order that individuals responsible may make accurate predictions of 
expense, they must be equipped with a background of management policies, 
the company’s financial condition, the extent of service improvements planned, 
and any expected changes in employment practices, wage schedules or or- 
ganization. 

To accomplish the fundamental purpose of forecasting and budgeting 
control, the objectives should be: 

1. To present the estimate in a form that will enable management to have 

a complete understanding of the purpose for which the money is to 
be spent. 


was presented at the A. M. A. Regional Meeting, held at Denver in July, 1930, and 
ing for the Medium Sized Business,” by F. L. Sweetser, published in The Management 


* This pa 
followed “B 
Review, September, 1930. gion, i 
The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before the 
members ideas which it is hoped may prove apres Ay informative, but the Association does not 
stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in arti issued in or as its publications. 
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2. To so prepare the estimate that tecommended expenditures can be 
fully supported and that if modifications of the total amount are re- 
quired, definite information ¢an be offered to management as to the 
work which can be eliminated or added and the probable effect of such 
changes on production or service conditions. 

. To prepare the estimate in a manfier that will provide data useful in 
currently controlling expenses to meet the estimate. 

. To treat the estimate, when approved, as an authorized program and 
assume the responsibility for doing all the work for which the money 
is provided. 

. To control currently expenditures during the budget period within 
the authorized amounts or to vaty ftom the budget with a full 
knowledge of the reasons therefor and the money involved. 


Analyzing Departmental Problems 


In any business it is essential that each department discuss and analyze 
its problems and forecast its expense requirements for organization, material, 
and equipment in order to plan and carfy out the proposed work in an effi- 
cient. manner. Moréover, giving the departmerital people a part in the 
preparation of the estimate will give them confidence in the reasonableness 
of the estimate and assure their active interest in meeting it. In this way 
etnployees become interested as they are contributing their efforts in the 
planning of the work and ate more conscientious in their endeavors to assure 
its satisfactory completion. 

It matters not whether the business is small, medium, or large, the same 
principles hold. 

After all of the departments have forecast their requirements for the 
year they are combined in order that management may decide whether the 
budget is comparable with future business expectancies and after careful 
analysis decide on the course of action and policy that will be followed by the 
company. Management authorizes the expenditures if they are consistent 
with the proposed operations, development of the company, and financial 
condition. After the policy and expenditures for development and operation 
have been decided upon by management it is essential that these views and 
the budget outline for the various departments be returned to them so that 
they may plan their requirements to carry out the approved budget program 
in accordance with the seasonal expectancies of the business. It is then 
necessary for the departments to break down their individual budgets into 
man hours of labor in accordance with the seasonal trend to catry out their 
program. With this information they can build up the requirements for ma- 
terials, tools, equipment, and other expense comparable with the labor ex- 
pectancy. In this manner they are able to set up their budget on a monthly 
basis which is generally a very desirable interval to review operation from a 
control standpoint. 
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MAINTENANCE BUDGETING 


Monthly Control of Expense 


When the various estimates are prepared and the monthly allotments of 
man hours and expense items are made for an entire year, it is realized that 
when each month is reached the picture may he different from that expected 
when the budget was forecast. As a result, monthly control of expense should 
be exercised. 


Each month the department heads and the control agent should consider 
the budget for the remaining months of the year, taking into account the 
fundamental factors on which the budget was based, the more recent view- 
point of management and any known changes in the magnitude of the pro- 
gram for the year. Should this review indicate a material need for budget 
revision, the necessary changes in the program should be determined and a 
revised estimate should be set up to meet the new conditions. It is expected 
that such revisions will be the exception rather than the rule. 

These monthly group estimates should be submitted to management for 
its consideration and approval. If they are in accord with the present view 
of management and service requirements, they will he approved. Each month 
the group heads should advise the force groups concerned if any changes are 
made in the program and co-operate with them in setting up a revised budget 
in man hours and other expense for the coming months if necessary. 

Each department should control the expense so that at the end of the 
month the actual expenditures will closely approach those of the estimate. 


Service to Customers 


The foregoing remarks have dealt primarily with the expense end of the 
budget ; however, two equally important items are the quality of service ren- 
dered our customers and our efficiency in anticipating and meeting their 
future needs which should undoubtedly result in increased revenues. To ac- 
complish these items it is necessary to analyze the operations of the business 
to bring to light those features which do not adequately meet the demands 
of service expectancies. The undesirable features may then be remedied by 
research and the development of equipment, operating methods and training 
programs more suitable to the present needs. The analysis of the business prob- | 
lems will bring to light many employees with outstanding ability and initiative 
along the specialized lines of endeavor who should be trained and developed 
to carry greater responsibilities in the future, thus insuring promotion and 
development of the employees best suited to carry the responsibilities of the 
company for its continued success. The training of the employees in ap- 
proved methods with adequate instructions for carrying out their various re- 
sponsibilities in an intelligent manner, together with a proper understanding 
of the company policies and the budget system, have been the means that 
actuated the rapid development of the progressive industries of today. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


The Six Points to Watch in Readjusting 
Your Business To-day 

. Markets and Selling Efforts 

. Plant Replacement 

. Management and Personnel 

. Costs and Prices 

. Amalgamation and Rationalisation 

. Cooperation through Trade Associa- 
tions. By Sir David Milne-Watson. Busi- 
ness,. Sept., 1930, p. 108 :2. 


Report of the Customer Ownership 
Committee 

The public utilities are immense indus- 
tries of intimate concern to the people, 
affected with public interest of the most 
far-reaching nature. It is felt that the 
subject of customer ownership should re- 
ceive more attention than it has in the 
past, in an effort to maintain an approving 
public good will. The following ten cardi- 
nal rules have been prepared by the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association to further 
this end: 1. The sale. of the securities 


must be direct from company to customer. 
2. The safety of the securities offered 
must be amply protected by property and 
earnings. 3. A minimum rate of divi- 
dends must be provided for insofar as 
honest judgment based on experience can 
foresee. 4. A reliable resale market must 
be maintained in some manner. 5. A par- 
tial payment purchase plan must be opera- 
tive in order to give every customer who 
can save a small amount monthly full op- 
portunity to become a shareholder. 6. The 
proprietary interest of shareholders must 
be emphasized. 7. Loss of capital by share- 
holders in fraudulent offerings must be 
guarded against. 8. The number of share- 
holders must be increased steadily. 9. Em- 
ployees must be carefully instructed in 
order that all representations made to cus- 
tomers are in line with the facts. 10. 
Managements must realize that customer 
ownership multiplies their obligations to 
the public. National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. Publication No. 091. 12 pages. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Budgeting Manufacturing Operations 

A large part of the total cost of operat- 
ing a manufacturing establishment is rep- 
resented in the cost of manufacturing its 
products. This study outlines fundamental 
practices of industrial organizations in de- 
veloping and administering the manufactur- 
ing budget, and cites illustrations of the 
degree of control that has been attained 


through its use. The following topics are 
covered: The Master Budget; The Budget 
Period; Production Schedules; Materials 
Budgets; The Labor Budget; The Manu- 
facturing Expense Budget; Methods of 
Control for Plant and Equipment Expendi- 
tures; Comparison of Actual and Budgeted 
Accomplishment; Incentive Systems For 
Securing Budget Accomplishment; Instal- 
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lation of the Budget; Presentation of the 
Budget; The Budget Manual and Value 
of the Budget. Numerous forms accom- 
pany the text. Policyholders Service Bu- 
reau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 38 pages. 


The Co-ordination of the Accountant 
and the Industrial Engineer 
Instead of the old type of accounting 
audit which usually gives only a condensed 
re-hash of historical facts a new kind of 
report is suggested which would present 
the conclusions after a combined analysis 
is made by accountant and industrial engi- 
neer. The collaboration of these two indi- 
viduals results in an audit which suggests 
future trends as well as historical facts, 
and: consequently is of far greater value 
in directing the proper co-ordination of 

the facts of production. 

A listing of twenty-two points which can 
be examined includes the soundness of the 
price making policies, proper layout of 
plans for most economical flow of produc- 
tion, and whether there is too much or too 
little overhead expense for the present of 
contemplated volume of business. Bigelow, 
Kent, Willard & Co., Inc. Monthly Bul- 
letin, August, 1930. 


The Benefits of Budgetary Control 

Successful management is dependent on 
a real knowledge of facts and conditions ; 
and nothing provides this information in 
such useful and usable form as does bud- 
getary control. In the third of a series of 
articles designed to help the executive work 
out the fundamental management problems 
of his organization, Mr. Fletcher shows the 
advantages of “planning your work and 
working your plan’. By F. Richmond 
Fletcher. Credit Monthly, September, 1930, 
p. 21:3. 


Obsolescence—a Persistent Competitor 

“Business retains its youth only so long 
as the financial structure is healthy and its 
management virile, vigorous and vigilant.” 
Technological obsolescence is a problem 
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which must be faced, and often, by every 
industry. The Chief of the Industrial 
Machinery Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce says it is obviously an account- 
ing problem. Manufacturers must arrange 
their affairs to meet these costs. In other 
words, a science of replacement must be 
developed to take care of obsolescence, 
which is a measure of progress and public 
welfare and not a thing to be feared and 
dodged. By W. H. Rastall. Nation’s Busi- 
ness, September, 1930, p. 36:5. 


The Coordination of Cost Records with 
the General Accounts 

Without proper cost accounting infor- 
mation, the management of any business is 
at a loss in fixing selling prices, meeting 
competition, and directing the manufactur- 
ing activities. With properly organized 
cost statistics, the business executive has a 
definite guide for controlling and directing 
his business operations. The general cost 
and manufacturing accounts should be so 
laid out that they will present: first, cost 
of raw materials ; second, cost of production 
labor; third, cost of factory operating 
expenses, i.e., burden or overhead, what- 
ever one may choose to call it; fourth, 
total factory cost of finished product. 

Fundamental principles are laid down in 
this article which can be elaborated upon 
and applied to fit a particular industry’s 
needs. By Thomas L. Evans. N. A. C. A. 
Bulletin, August 1, 1930, p. 1547 :13. 


Bank Debits Oust Clearings as a 
Business Index 

Although it is true that “debits to in- 
dividual accounts” are not perfect pheno- 
mena of the volume of business being trans- 
acted because they include payments for 
financial transactions, such as the purchase 
and sale of securities, yet they unquestion- 
ably deserve to be included with Federal 
Reserve figures for gold, rediscounts and 
open-market operations and money and re- 
discount rates as material for study by 
investors and speculators, as well as eco- 
nomists in their attempts to diagnose the 
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business situation. As the use of this 
material becomes more widespread, it ap- 
pears probable that further refinements in 
the data will be made, e.g., the division of 
debits between time and demand deposits, 
with the resultant determination of the 
relative volume and velocity of each. This 
information would, of course, be invaluable 
in assisting bankers engaged in the issuance 
of new securities. Even as now reported, 
however, there can be no question of the 
importance of debits to individual accounts, 
and as comparative figures over a longer 
period of time become available, they ap- 
pear likely to overshadow bank clearings 
as a business weathervane to an increasing 
extent. By Ernest T. Clough. Barron’s, 
August 4, 1930, p. 13. 


A Test Analysis of Unsuccessful 
Industrial Companies 

Accepting the ratios of Net Earnings to 
Total Assets and Net Income to Net Worth 
as fairly sensitive barometers of the prog- 
ress of a company, it was found that of 
twenty-nine companies, thirteen showed de- 
cided signs of weakness on this basis more 
than six years before the year of actual 
failure. Some of these companies never 
earned satisfactory profits, while others 
suffered a change of fortune from success- 
ful to unsuccessful operations. In addition 
to the number of companies showing 
symptoms of weakness more than six years 
before failure, seven others revealed unfa- 
vorable symptoms from three to six years 
before failure and nine companies from one 
to three years before failure. 

This study would seem to show that the 
ratio analysis method applied to failures is 
a useful way of analyzing the regress of 
companies as they approach failure. The 
status or financial condition of failing 
companies is to be discerned from the ratio 
trends, and although these do not, in most 
cases at least, reflect the actual causes for 
failure, they do show the results of these 
causes. Bulletin No. 31, Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Illinois, 1930, 59 
pages. 
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Efficiency Limits for Speed of 
Operation 

A part of the expense which must be 
defrayed in the performance of any oper- 
ation is generally determined by the length 
of time which is required to complete the 
operation. We speak of this portion of the 
expense as overhead expense; it includes 
such items as interest on capital, ilumina- 
tion, heat, etc. Overhead expense decreases 
per unit of production as the rate of speed 
at which the work is being performed in- 
creases. It appears, therefore, upon first 
thought, that an increase in the speed of 
work is economical. This increase in speed 
is limited by certain absolute possibilities 
such as, for example, the rate of speed at 
which it is possible to operate the machines, 
and the physique of the workers. In the 
majority of cases absolute limits are 
reached beyond which a further increase in 
the rate of speed is not economical—limits 
which cannot be transgressed without an 
increase in expense greater than the sav- 
ing effected by the decrease in proportion- 
ate share of overhead expense. Formulas 
have been developed to determine the most 
economical rate of speed at which a par- 
ticular operation should progress. Dr. 
Steinitz sets forth these formulas and illus- 
trates their application and usefulness with 
many examples. By Dr. -Ing. Otto Steinitz 
—Maschinen Bau, August 21, 1930, p. 546:3. 


A Preface to Cost Finding 
The advantages 


of an accumulative 
monthly unit cost system are advanced. In 
one bank, some fifteen income account and 
twenty-five expense account classifications 
are combined into a condensed monthly 
statement of income and expense. The result 
consists of five major income items from 
which is deducted the total of five major 
items of operating expense, with income 
arising from factors outside the banking 
business added, to arrive at the final net 
operating expense. The periods covered by 
the report comprise the current month, the 
calendar year to date, and the twelve-month 
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period ending with the close of the current 
month. The unit costs developed on this 
statement are graphic indicators of trends. 
A cost statement of the business as an 
entirety serves as a starting point for more 
detailed analysis along any fumber of 


Insurance 


Blanket Fidelity Insurance 


The new blanket fidelity bonds which 
were first offered in 1926 are described by 
J. Schmidt, Jr., of the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Company as having many 
advantages over the individual type of 
bond. Any employer except bankers, brok- 
ers, Or government, can secure a blanket 
coverage for all officers and bona fide em- 
ployees insuring against any loss of prop- 
erty resulting from employee dishonesty. 
Under certain conditions bonds are issued 
in amounts as low as $10,000 with annual 
premium $150. 

The bond also covers collusion between 
employees and outsiders and when loss 
occurs it is not necessary for the employer 
to establish unmistakable identity of the 
individual responsible. All employees are 
automatically covered, new employees in- 
cluded and those leaving deducted, without 
any adjustments in the premium rate. 
Credit Monthly, August, 1930, p. 17:4. 


Who Will Pay the Utility Employee’s 
Pension? 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
takes the position that pensions are, in 
effect, deferred wages—that these accrued 
liabilities are back debts which should have 
been discharged when they came due, and 
that the public of the future must not be 
saddled with their payment through in- 
creased rates. It rules, therefore, that such 
liabilities must be paid for by the stock- 
holders. The railroads have not funded 
their pension plans for the reason that the 
I. C. C. will only permit funding on terms 
whith the roads utterly reject. This means 
that either the roads must give up the 
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lines, and helps to define policies—new busi- 
ness, operation, account analysis, and serv- 
ice charge. Illustrative forms of the two 
statements described accompany the text. 
By Arthur J. Linn. The Burroughs Clear- 
ing House, September, 1930, p. 12:3. 


measure of control over their employees 
which the pension plans now give them 
or that they must continue the present 
unsound and potentially destructive plan of 
paying pension costs out of revenue. 
Will the precedent set by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be followed by the 
State Commissions in the case of the 
public utilities? By Herbert Corey. Public 
Utilities, September 18, 1930, p. 323 :13. 


Stock Market Loss Insurance 

A plan for insuring buyers of securities 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
has been formulated by Franklin Johnson 
of New York City. Policy terms would 
secure a legitimate investor against the 
inability to sell a stock on the approved 
list at cost price within a period of one, 
two or three years. Only stocks bought 
outright or on a well protected margin 
would be acceptable risks, the insurer 
reserving the right to cancel policies for 
stocks that were sold because of failure to 
maintain sufficient margin, and no claims 
for losses could be made unless the stocks 
were held until the expiration of the policy. 
Premium charges would approximate a 
broker’s charges for buying and selling the 
stock. 


An attempt to establish basic values of 
about 300 issues of common and preferred 
stocks would be made prior to writing any 
policies. Then the insurance company would 
start insuring when these stocks were 
grossly undervalued and stop insuring 
when prices went above the fair value, a 
figure which would increase slowly, per- 
haps 5 per cent every six months. The 
Standard, June 21, 1930, p. 1263. 
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THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW 


Space: Location, Equipment, Arrangement 


Belt Conveyor Cuts Office Costs 

In the office of the Wolverine Shoe and 
Tanning Corporation two flat canvas 
belts, 12 inches wide, extend along two 
sides of the room, the same level as the 


desks, carrying work from one department 
to another at the rate of 60 feet a minute. 
These belts run in opposite directions over 
pulleys driven by an electric motor. The 
desks are arranged along both sides of 


the conveyor so that the worker faces the 
belt moving toward him and can easily 
reach it without moving from his place. 
The work is placed under the clip of a 
9 x 13-inch clip board to which is also 
attached a signal card, designating the de- 
partment to which the work is going. This 
system tends to even the flow of work; 
it causes very little noise; and it has cut 
office costs 30 per cent. By F. Johnston. 
System, October, 1930, p. 305:1. 


Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


Company Helps Employees Find Work 

When the RCA Victor Company, Inc., 
recently moved its sales offices from New 
York City to Camden, N. J., it sent a let- 
ter to all New York City members of 
management associations announcing that 
many experienced and reliable employees 
would be available after a certain date. 
More detailed information regarding these 
employees could be had by writing the 
company, the letter further stated. Sys- 
tem, October, 1930, p. 312. 


This Approach Cut Office Expenses 
$170,000 a Year 

The Ralston Purina Company assigns to 
the office research department, functioning 
under the jurisdiction of the manager of 
office production, the function of carrying 
on a persistent study of office methods with 
a view to lowering office costs. A pre- 
liminary questionnaire is sent to each de- 


partment securing information essential to 
a permanent description of the work. From 
this a job analysis is made. Recommenda- 
tions are then made by the department, 
which are gone over by the manager of 
office production and the department head 
involved to approve. Standardization of 
work follows; and periodic check-ups are 
made. A wage incentive plan of this com- 
pany pays a regular salary with a required 
increase in production for each increase in 
salary. All production over that standard 
requirement is paid for in bonus on a point 
system. Intelligent personnel administration 
is considered an important item. A sugges- 
tion system, group savings plans, company 
evening classes attract active interest. All 
this, although the plan is in its early stages 
of development, netted this company, em- 
ploying 600 office workers, an annual sav- 
ing of $170,000. By M. G. Crider. System, 
September, 1930, p. 198 :4. 


Training and Education: Schools, Libraries, Employee Publications 


“Programmed” Training Solves Person- 
nel Problem 

Each employee of the gigantic Bank of 

Italy, employing more than 5,000 persons 

in its 300 branches, is rotated for a cer- 

tain period from job to job, department to 


department and branch to branch, not only 
that he may become more versatile but 
also that he may find the opening in which 
he can employ his native ability as well as 
practical experience. This has been ac- 
complished by a plan of organized training 
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in each new branch absorbed by the bank, 
systematically followed up by inspection, 
and reported on. The Personnel Commit- 
tee acts on the reports submitted, suggests 
tranfsers of employees as well as educa- 
tional courses to improve individuals’ effi- 
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ciency and arranges necessary salary in- 
creases. Under this plan the rate of turn- 
over in this organization has decreased 
from 60 to 20 per cent. By J. K. Novins. 
The Office Economist, October, 1930, 
p. 3:3. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Profit Sharing, Suggestions, 


Vacations, Stock Ownership 


Success in College and Business 

Does business want athletes, debaters 
and glee-club leaders as well as scholars? 
And what about the man who earns his 
way through college? 

The Bell System, one of the largest 


Administration: 


7 Short Cuts in the Mailing Room 

As practiced by the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, they are: 1. organized 
instruction of mail clerks in fundamental 
mailing principles; 2. avoidance of freak 
shapes and colors in stationery; 3. as early 
mailing as possible; 4. the drawing up of 
comparative schedules of air and train mail 
service so that the higher plane postage 
may be used only when a time saving can 
be effected; 5. proper care of electrotypes; 
6. use of “Please Hand” slips in all spe- 
cialized advertising campaigns, house or- 
gan, etc.; 7. notifying correspondents by 
means of a “Last Collection” card, placed 
in the mail basket, when the final collec- 


tion of mail has been made for the day. 
By Don E. Rogers. System, October, 
1930, p. 290:1. 


Order Handling That Builds Goodwill 

The most precious material that comes 
into any manufacturing establishment is 
orders. They should be charted from the 
time they arrive until properly resting in 
the order or correspondence files. Further, 
a noon hour check-up has proven a boon 
in one company. Handling orders to build 


employers of college graduates, here re- 
ports the relation of progress in that or- 
ganization to student earnings, participa- 
tion in activities, and scholarship rank. By 
Donald S. Bridgman. The Personnel 
Journal, June, 1930, p. 1:19. 


Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


goodwill is a human achievement. The 
best of systems is a sorry jest unless used 
with intelligence. Each individual in the 
plant must understand that his or her 
bread depends upon these pieces of paper. 
Until an order clerk sees himself as a 
partner of each customer and sees each 
customer as a partner of the house—then 
there is no hope that he can build good- 
will in handling customers’ orders. By 
John Ordway. System, October, 1930, 
p. 300:3. 


Cutting Clerical Errors 


In the factory, any errors beyond a low 
minimum are considered avoidable and are 
immediately investigated. In clerical work, 
errors, particularly typing, are accepted as 
part of the routine. Checking of corre- 
spondence, as carried on today in most 
offices, is an expensive and slow process. 
Furthermore, it is likely to damage the 
morale of the employees through arousing 
antagonisms. The present checking meth- 
ods are unnecessary. There is no reason 
why employees capable of performing 
their duties cannot check their own work 
and turn it out ready for final inspection. 
Assigning responsibility to individual 
workers in this fashion will increase their 
satisfaction with their duties and thereby 
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improve their efficiency. Babson’s Re- 
ports, September 29, 1930, Business Com- 
modity Bulletin, page 4:1. 


Machine Shop Accounting with the Aid 
of Mechanical Methods 


Machinery has multiplied the power of 
the human hand many times. Each wage 
earner in industry can turn out a product 


greatly in excess of any output which was 
possible to his grandfather, Accounting is 
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a recent example where the extension of 
machinery has greatly multiplied the pro- 
ductivity of man’s fingers. The author 
tells how his company makes use of me- 
chanical tabulating equipment for sorting 
and analyzing pertinent facts regarding 
the business. One great utility of this 
equipment lies in its ability to aggregate, 
by groups, information in any desired 
order. Its flexibility appears to be almost 
unlimited. By Thomas B. Frank. The 
Iron Age, October 2, 1930, p. 925:4. 


Records: Forms, Charis, Cards, Files, Statistics 


Reducing Overhead Through Standardi- 
zation of Forms 

A group of purchasing agents have 
worked out the following general practices 
of sound principles applicable to general 
office practice: Where a number of forms 
of any certain design are used, an electro- 
type is made of the form, eliminating some 
expense; Different forms used in several 
departments can often be reduced to one 
with only slight changes; Accumulated 
surplus equipment and supplies, which, 
not needed by one firm may be urgently 
needed by another, are greatly reduced by 
inter-ofice communication established 
among purchasing agents of various con- 
cerns and lists sent out monthly of avail- 
able excess supplies and equipment; Good 
grade paper should be used for valuable 
and permanent records and paper of a 
lower grade for temporary forms; Im- 
provements in line spacing, typography, 
etc., promote clarity, neatness, efficiency 
and length of life. By B. C. Reber. The 
Office Economist, October, 1930, p. 5:1. 


The Use of Specifications in Purchasing 

Some of the many benefits derived by 
both the buyer and the producer through 
the use of standard specifications in pur- 
chasing are enumerated in this article. 
There are so many recognized specifica- 
tions, or standards, as they are called, that 
the selection of a good specification where 


it is not practical to design one.is a com- 
paratively easy task. Such bodies as the 
United States Government, the American 
Society for Testing Material, and the 
American Standards Association, which 
are probably the largest specification pro- 
ducing bodies in the world, are always very 
willing to help. By G. M. Richardson. 
The Canadian Purchasor, July, 1930, 
page 23:3. 


Interpretation of Accounting and 
Financial Reports 

A discussion of the comparative merits 
of the four most commonly-used devices in 
the arrangement of such reports: tabula- 
tions, comparisons, ratios and graphs. 
Better Business Methods, August, 1930, 
p. 1:2. 


Figures Beat Guesses 

A simple system, and one which is as 
nearly fool-proof as it is possible for a 
system to be, enables the American Prod- 
ucts Company to forecast production 10 
weeks ahead; to determine the number of 
workers needed in any given month four 
weeks ahead; to employ people of aver- 
age intelligence who have no special train- 
ing in the work—despite the fact that the 
line of products is highly diversified. By 
sorting and classifying the day’s demands 
on each of the 350 items in the concern’s 
line a perpetual inventory is maintained, 
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which enables the management to deter- 
mine such things as trends of seasons and 
of years, and to make quick comparisons. 
Efficient control has resulted in doubling 
production in the last eight years. The 
system is described in some detail. By R. 
L. Flett. Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, October, 1930, p. 7193. 


Collection Card Tells Pay Habits 

In the Bon Marché Department Store 
a new listing method accomplishes several 
inter-office established 
collection card is made out on an account 
when there is a balance brought forward 
which is not paid off during the following 
30 days, and it is made to take an active 
part in credit control. The months, start- 
ing with the time of the opening of the 
account, are filled in both perpendicular- 
wise and horizontally on the card, making 


communication 
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it possible to list. charges perpendicularly 
and credit horizontally. Charge entries 
are made in black and credits in red: 
Credit for payment goes to the oldest de- 
linquent balance. The total balance is 
brought forward in the balance column so 
that there is no loss of information. Sys- 
tem, October, 1930, p. 307 1. 


The Filing System—the Key to Profits 

The filing department is the central 
nerve of the organization. The success 
of a filing system depends upon the service 
it renders. A careful analysis of the sys- 
tem and investigation of the three factors 
which measure its relative efficiency, equip- 
ment and location, methods, and personnel 
will determine the worth of any system, 
A series of questions which might be ap- 
plied to a filing department in relation to 
these is presented. By Fred E. Kunkel. 
The Office Economist, Oct., 1930, p. 10:2. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


Executive Control in a Specialized 
Industry 

There is no definite welfare program in 
the plants of the Arco Company (indus- 
trial paints and allied products) because 
plans that have been tried out are not wel- 
comed by the employees, and in many 
cases are not profitable to the company. 
At present the only form of reward used 
is based on employees’ attendance and 
tardiness records. According to this plan 
the compafiy pays a two cent hourly bonus 
for a week’s perfect record, and an addi- 
tional two cents per hour for a perfect 
record covering a six months’ period. 

The Arco Company has made great 
progress in the establishment of executive 
and production control through a complete 
system of reports, and their method of 
planning production by means of the pro- 
duction board. This board is an import- 
ant factor in the control of salesmen and 


enables the factory to give accurate in- 
formation on the status of orders. By S. 
D. Weil. Management, September, 1930, 
p. 34:5. 


We Put the Question Mark to Work 

As soon as the Gifford-Wood Company 
recognized the collapse which had so 
swiftly crept upon industry, they began 
to apply the question mark to every de- 
partment of the business and to every shop 
in the plant. As a result the company’s 
plant has worked overtime, or on two 
shifts, the greater part of the late spring 
and summer. This is a good example of 
the power of intensive executive question- 
ing. Five suggestive executive questions 
are: 

1. Have our advertising efforts been in- 
creased in the determination to fight for 
more business? 2. Can we incfease the 
hitting power of sales effort by introduc- 
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ing mew approaches keyed to today’s con- 
ditions? 3. How long ago was the ma- 
chinery in our plant departments studied 
with a view to more effective arrangement? 
4. Are we securing, by studies made of 
the work done at each desk, a “balanced 
output” from office employees? 5. Is our 
whole organization now pulling together as 
a unit, each department doing its utmost 
to contribute its share? Which depart- 
ment has made the greatest advance in 
this direction in the past year and which 
the least? By Benedict Gifford. The 
Iron Age, October 16, 1930, p. 1050:3. 


Waltham Industries Running Overtime 
News of business recovery is being re- 
flected im Waltham. Perrine Quality 
Products Company is now receiving orders 
practically equal to this period last year. 
Overtime and Sunday work have been 
necessary to meet deliveries. For the past 
three weeks day and night work have 
prevailed at the plant of the Waltham Oil 
Burner Corporation. The number of em- 
ployees has been increased over 30 per 
cent. Production is behind orders and 
extra time schedules will have to be main- 
tained for some weeks to come. New En- 
gland News Letter, First October Issue, 
1930, p. 5. 
Industrial Economics: Labor and 
Immigration 


Unemployment 

In a special “unemployment number” of 
the American Labor Legislation Review, 
Margaret Bondfield brushes aside some 
widespread misconceptions concerning 
Great Britain’s experience with unemploy- 
ment insurance. Mary B. Gilson also 
gives a summary of the situation in Great 
Britain. John R. Commons presents the 
theory of unemployment compensation 
which was embodied in the Huber Bill of 
1925, and in another article he makes the 
distinction betwen unemployment reserves 
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Management of the Small Manufacturing 
Plant: Its Characteristics and 
Advantages 

The Vice President of the Brillo Man- 
ufacturing Company discusses what is a 
small plant? Is there a sufficient number 
of small plants to warrant consideration? 
Are their chances of continuing to op- 
erate sufficiently great to warrant an in- 
vestigation into their characteristics of 
management? By Crosby Field. Me- 
chanical Engineering, October, 1930, p. 
901 :4. 


Squeezing Gold Out of Tin 

The president of the Sun Tube Corpora- 
tion answers “What factors have enabled 
you to keep running full time on a three- 
shift basis all through the business depres- 
sion?” 

He says the most important factors are: 
1. A rigid product standardization. 2. A 
somewhat unusual sales policy. 3. Disre- 
gard of fixed ideas in production engi- 
neering. 4. Development of competition 
between apparatus units. 5. A radical 
obsolescence policy. 6. Incentives to in- 
direct labor. 7. Extension of executive 


responsibility. By F. J. Lynch. The Iron 
Age, October 2, 1930, p. 909:5. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


and unemployment insurance. Ernest 
Poole contributes a short human interest 
article. Paul H. Douglas asks if manage- 
ment can prevent unemployment, and 
Ernest G. Draper states what employers 
are doing to combat unemployment. Rob- 
ert F. Wagner, United States Senator 
from New York, indicates the importance 
of renewed public interest if the two re- 
maining measures of his unemployment 
bills are to be enacted at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress. John B. Andrews gives 
an outline of the progress of social insur- 
ance in America. Other writers in shorter 
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articles present various sides of the picture 
of unemployment. The American Labor 
Legislation Review, September, 1930. 


Nationalization of Labor Abroad 


Involuntary unemployment has become 
the object of legislative remedies by many 
governments. Several foreign govern- 
ments, confronted with a considerable pro- 
portion of aliens among their working 
populations, have sought to benefit their 
unemployed nationals by regulations re- 
stricting the employment of alien residents. 
The latest period of general economic de- 
pression and attendant unemployment has 
given emphasis to normal national ten- 
dencies. The commercial aspects of the 
situation involve the necessity of those 
charged with the management of business 
personnel to acquaint themselves with the 
provisions of foreign labor restrictions 
and to adjust their policies in accordance 
therewith, By A. Sherman Christenson. 
Commerce Reports, September 29, 1930, p. 
771 :2. 


Oppose Night Work by Women in 
Mills 


The abolition of night work for women 
and minors under 18 years of age in all 
the cotton mills of the country within the 
next three years was virtually assured on 
October 15th, at the annual meeting of the 
Cotton Textile Institute at the Biltmore 
Hotel, in New York City, when about 125 
mill representatives from all sections of 
the country voted unanimously in favor of 
such action. In addition, when Walker D. 
Hines, chairman of the board, scored all 
night operations as being economically un- 
sound, such approbation greeted his re- 
marks as to indicate that eventually the 
day shift will be accepted as the normal 
running time of the mills. 

Mr. Hines stated that there was a grow- 
ing conviction that the day capacity of 
the mills was sufficient to meet the entire 
demands made on the industry, except in 
emergencies. When a comparison is made 
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of the costs of operating at full day and 
night time as against the cost of operating 
a full day run, from the viewpoint of 
economy the latter is found to be the better 
procedure. The New York Times, October 
16, 1930. 


Five-Day Week Adopted by the Kellogg 
Company 

In cooperation with the general desire to 
secure employment for as many as possible, 
the Kellogg Company, employing about 
2,500 workers, although it is doing the 
greatest volume of business in its history, 
recently announced that its employees were 
being put immediately upon a five-day week 
basis, which will give work to approxi- 
mately 300 more than would be needed 
under the six-day week program. 


City Following Cincinnati Plan to Aid 
Jobless 

New York ity is soon to have a perma- 
nent agency, similar to the Cincinnati Plan 
Committee, to study causes and suggest 
remedies for the relief of the jobless. The 
Cincinnati plan makes use mainly of a 
public works program, industrial relief, or 
made jobs, instead of groceries and stag- 
gered employment to spread the available 
jobs over as many job-holders as possible. 
It is felt that further drastic steps must 
be taken, because continuing unemploy- 
ment compels the utilization of every pos- 
sible means to prevent suffering and dis- 
tress. By Forest Davis, New York 
Telegram, October 10, 1930, p. 4. 


Liquidation of Unemployment in 
U.S. S. R. 

The second year of the Five-Year Plan 
has brought about a radical decrease in un- 
employment in the Soviet Union. From 
April 1, 1929 to June 1, 1930 the number 
of unemployed dropped from 1,741,000 to 
900,000. There are now practically no 
skilled workers in the Soviet Union with- 
out employment; in fact there is a short- 
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age of skilled labor. It was also revealed 
in a recent investigation that about 43 per 
cent of all unemployed are supported by 
other members of their families who re- 
ceive comparatively high incomes. Eco- 
nomic Review of the Soviet Union, Sep- 
tember 1, 1930, p. 351:2. 


The Sherman Act Operates Today 

The Sherman Act is still in force today 
as it was in 1911, although it works more 
quietly. The Trial of 1930 is not without 
significance, but it will mot arouse the pas- 
sions engendered by the Trial of 1906. 
It was in January, 1930, that the overt 
act occurred through which the pétroleum 
business again became entangled in the 
meshes of the law. The language of the 
Sherman Act is so broad that it covers 


every form of corporate activity, and the 
expression is so general that every Sher- 
man Act case has to be decided more on 
its particular facts than by reference to 
any previous decision. The critical point 
is what constitutes restraint of trade. 

The Clayton Act is mentioned as that 
type of merger which eliminates competi- 
tion between the merging companies. It 
has made merging-for-merging’s sake more 
difficult and less profitable. Of the two 
acts, the Sherman is more fundamental 
although the Clayton is more likely to 
apply. Finally, it is of interest that many 
business thinkers now believe that the 
Sherman Act has been a strong influence 
in promoting United States industrial de- 
velopment, exactly contrary to Europe’s 
experience with cartels. Fortune, Septem- 
ber, 1930, p. 94:2. 


Employment: Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 


The Employment of Older Workers 

Because of a case which had been drawn 
to its attention the Association patronale 
Suisse instituted an inquify afnong its mem- 
bers asking them if they observed céftain 
age limits when hiring workers. If answers 
were given in the affirmative they were 
asked to indicate their reasons and to 
state if they are willing to modify their 
practice in the case of older workers in 
search of employment. From a total of 
ninety-eight answers received, séventy in- 
dicate that they do not Consider an age 
limit when hiring workers. The practice 
followed by those concerns which do ob- 
serve an age limit are discussed, together 
with objections offered and difficulties en- 
countered. Journal des Association patron- 
ales suisses, te 20 Sept., 1930. p. 203:3. 


Industry Studying Methods to Care for 
Old Employees 

A statement, recently made public by 

the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 

of Labor, points out that humane and 

socially-minded employers usually try to 


put the older worker at a lighter job as 
his age increases. A careful effort is being 
made by some concerns to fit each man 
into the position where his Own peculiar 
ability may have thé fullest scope, and to 
safeguard the health and general capacity 
of middle-aged and older workers, so as 
to postpone as long as possible their period 
of diminishing activity. The Norton Com- 
pahy of Worcester, Mass., is having signifi- 
catit Success along these lines. U. S. Daily, 
September 19, 1930, 


Dulling the Axe of Dismissal 

The employer who must occasionally lay 
off workmen of long service faces a seri- 
ous problem. Has he an obligation to the 
workman? If so how great is this obliga- 
tion and how should it be met? The sev- 
eral ways in which it is being met are dis- 
cussed here. The industrial pension, the 
dismissal wage, etc., may contain a germ 
of unemployment insurance, Mr. Cowdrick 
says, and after a discussion of the advan- 
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conquering the workingman’s most for- 
midable foe—the peril of enforced unem- 
ployment.” By E. S, Cowdrick. Nation’s 
Business, October, 1930, p. 47:5. 


When You Let An Employee Go 

Many seemingly sufficient causes for 
discharge will be found, upon analysis, to 
be weaknesses in organization; perhaps it 
would be better to strengthen these points 
than to lose an employee in whom a certain 
amount of money is already invested, Very 
often incompetence is found, upon inves- 
tigation, to be incompatibility with a cap- 
tious, censorious supervisor and insubor- 
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dination prompted by a resentful attitude 
on the part of a high-handed supervisor ; 
impudence may also be examined for an 
ulterior cause. An executive can usually 
determine just where the fault lies in one 
interview. Dishonesty is perhaps the only 
reason not likely to be the fault of some- 
one else in the organization and where 
discovered should be dealt with ruthlessly. 
The employee should always be told the ex- 
act reason for dismissal, to help him on 
that score in his next job. If, in any case 
where discharge at first seems necessary, 
this type of thought were given, the labor 
turnover would be much less than usual. 
System, October, 1930, p, 315:1. 


Training and Education: Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee Publica- 


tions, Bulletin Boards 


Foreman Training That Works 

The average worker does not seriously 
consider the wastage of electricity, steam, 
air, water, gas, oil and heat. Proper main- 
tenance, regular inspection and an apprecia- 
tion of the value of these service elements, 
effectively conveyed to the working organ- 
ization by the supervisory force ought to 
result in a conservation of them. The cost 
sheet is important in this phase of training 
because it brings a realization of the money 
value involved and corrects misapprehen- 
sions. If the policies of a company are 
sound and fair its workers will not be 
maliciously wasteful. Understanding and 
technique are often lacking, and these must 
be supplied by training—by a comprehen- 
sion of how and why the wheels go round. 
By R. G. Adair. Factory and Industrial 
Management, September, 1930, p. 531:4. 


Skills and Satisfactions 

Too much attention has been given to 
things made, and the pay of workers, 
rather than to the ultimate satisfactions 
of skill, which are actually a large part 
of a worker’s life. No matter how many 
machines are developed there will always 
be need for skill. This is becquse skill 


adheres not to a job but to the man doing 
the job. Then there is the satisfaction of 
quantity production, which is still with us, 


although it is going somewhat out of style 
and yielding precedence to the satisfaction 
of quality production. A machine can be 
an extension of the personality of a man; 
the right kind of machine, designed by 
the right kind of man, and run by a 
person who has been taught some skill and 
who is getting some satisfaction out of his 
work, does just that. By Mrs. Lillian M. 
Gilbreth, Trained Men, Autumn, 1930, p. 
99 :4. 

Selecting, Training and Appraising 

Foremen 

In type and in performance the foreman 
of today should be a junior manager. The 
determining forces of such groups should 
be developed, and to do that we have to 
look to better foremanship, in order that 
we may get from each group a plus and 
not a minus performance. 

To raise the standard of foremanship it 
is necessary to have a definite method of 
selecting, training and appraising foremen. 
In the Crompton Knowles Loom Works 
annual statements analogous to those pre- 
sented to the responsible officers each year 
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are prepared for each foreman, demonstrat- 
ing to him his record of performance as 
well as his connection with the problems 
and conditions that are reflected in the 
general report of the plant. N. J. C. B. 
Service Letter, August 15, 1930, p. 1:2. 


Training in Company Ideals 

Assuming, first of all, that the general 
management itself is keyed to a high tone 
and is highly moral, self-respecting, and 
responsive to its obligations, getting that 
thought down through the organization is 
their real problem. There are many ways 
of securing the desired result. The first 
job is to put into the position of superin- 


Labor Relations: 
tration 


Studebaker Industrial Relations Plans 


In the Studebaker Corporation of Am- 
erica, the very well organized Cooperative 
Department, takes care of employment, 
safety work, training, plant protection, 
workmen’s compensation, hospital admin- 
istration and the administration of the 
various Studebaker cooperative plans for 
employees. The organization of each is 
treated. By Victor Kupferer. The Retail 
Bureau Bulletin, September, 1930, p. 12:2. 


Growth of an Employee Relations 
Research Study 

The intimate working relations of em- 
ployees, supervisors and management can 
be improved in the common interest as 
they become better understood. To this 
end, three articles by Messrs. Pennock, 
Putnam and Mayo in the February Per- 
sonnel Journal have drawn the attention 
of many executives. The story is told of 
how these studies in the Hawthorne Works 
of the Western Electric Company began 
and of how they evolved. One question 
led to another, until an effort to determine 
precise relations between illumination and 
output had brought the management face 
to face with highly significant facts about 
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tendent a man, who is believed to have 
caught the ideals of the management and 
who will then find, through his own intel- 
lectual channels, a method of making these 
ideals permeate the entire organization 
and so create a cohesive whole. Thus does 
the International Harvester Company 
reach its principal goal—to get the men 
to see what they are there for in the 
broad aspect, how the organization is try- 
ing to serve the community and help the 
workers to be its partners in the produc- 
tion of the best possible product from the 
viewpoint of both the company and cus- 
tomers. By Herbert F. Perkins. N. IJ. C. 
B. Service Letter, October 15, 1930, p. 1:2. 


Collective Bargaining, Employee Representation, Arbi- 


mental attitudes as related to a wide circle 
of conditions, personal as well as material, 
outside as well as inside the factory walls. 
By G. A. Pennock and M. L. Putnam. 
The Personnel Journal, June, 1930, p. 82:4. 


Worker Made Director of Procter & 
Gamble Co. 


As a part of the industrial relations pro- 
gram of this company, one director is 
elected by employees in each of the three 
major plants at Cincinnati, New York and 
Kansas City. 

Employees at the Ivorydale plant elected 
Harry E. Jordan as their representative on 
the board of directors of the company, 
subject to ratification by stockholders at 
their meeting October 8. Mr. Jordan is em- 
ployed in the machine shop and is successor 
to Frank E. Goodlander, employee direc- 
tor last year. Journal of Commerce, Octo- 
ber 4, 1930. 


Industrial Relations in the Zeiss Works 

Industrial relations became a practical 
reality in the world’s largest optical works 
more than thirty-five years ago. It is not 
alone this long experience that causes 
interest, but also the fact that the original 
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far-sighted provisions for collaboration, 
extra financial incentives, moderate hours 
of work, guaranteed wages, piece-work 
earnings, pensions, compensation for dis- 
missal, annual leave, and other benefits 
were maintained throughout the most 
serious economic crisis of modern times, 


Plant: 


To Build Windowless Plant 


Industry’s first windowless factory 
building, entirely without daylight and em- 
bodying radically advanced ideas for the 
scientific creation of ideal light and other 
working conditions for employees, is to be 
constructed by the Simonds Saw & Steel 
Company. 

Decision of the company to build at 
this time is based upon the confidence of 
officials that business recovery is near and 
their belief that present construction costs 
are favorable for immediate expansion 
against future needs. 

The structure will cover nearly two city 
blocks and will have solid walls and roof 
punctured by neither windows nor sky- 
lights. Elaborate systems will be installed 
for lighting, ventilation and noise absorp- 
tion through acoustical walls and ceilings 
and other means. 

Plans for the plant are the result of 
exhaustive research accomplished with the 
aid of every resource of modern science. 
Biological and psychological studies have 
been made to determine the effects upon 
human efficiency of such factors of work- 
shop environment as light, temperature, 
sounds and color. One of the many inno- 
vations resulting from these studies will 
be orange-colored paint for the machines, 
to lift their visibility and help reduce ac- 
cidents. Walls and ceiling will be blue, 
green and white. The lighting system will 
be arranged to supply ultra-violet rays. 

The company’s aim is to surround its 
workmen with conditions found to be 
most ideally conducive to safety and good 
health and to freedom from fatigue and 
nervous strain, with consequent better pro- 
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with the preservation of the inherently 
sound financial structure. 

A brief review of the historical develop- 
ment of the Zeiss Works is given, together 
with an outline of the conditions of 
employment. By T. G. Spates. International 
Labour Review, August, 1930, p. 177 :22. 


Location, Lighting, Heating, Ventilation 


duction. Experiments conducted by the 
company have indicated that an increase in 
efficiency by as much as 33 per cent may 
result from the new methods. 

Illumination of the great building, with 
its five acres of floor space, will be ac- 
complished by hundreds of 1,000-watt 
lamps. The lighting system will provide 
uniform light intensity, not possible in 
daylight factories, dependent upon the 
cleanliness of windows or upon changing 
conditions of the weather. 

In order to combat distracting noises in 
the plant, all heavy machines and drop 
hammers are to rest on cork pads isolated 
from the remainder of the floor. All air 
in the building will be changed every 10 
minutes, fresh air entering the building 
being purified and tempered to the proper 
temperature. The Iron Age, October 16, 
1930, p. 1114:1. 


Tests Show Effects of Heat Upon 
Efficiency of Workers 

The Chief Surgeon of the Bureau of 
Mines describes the results of studies of 
ventilation in relation to labor and safety. 
Some of the conclusions as set forth by 
Dr. R. R. Sayers are: 

Even when men were urged to work 
they accomplished 28 per cent less work 
per day in an atmosphere of 86 degrees 
Fahrenheit, 80 per cent relative humidity, 
than at 68 degrees, 50 per cent relative 
humidity. Left to themselves, but stimu- 
lated by a bonus, they performed per man 
per hour in atmospheric conditions of 68 
degrees Fahrenheit, fresh air; 68 degrees, 
stagnant air; 75 degrees, fresh air; and 75 
degrees, stagnant air, the decreasing series 
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of 100, 91.1, 85.2 and 76.6 percentages of 
work, 

A temperature of 60 to 65 degrees was 
concluded as the most suitable for ordinary 
machine work, although data collected in 
two munitions and a projectile factory, on 
industrial accidents in relation to tempera- 
ture, indicate that the minimum of accident 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
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frequency was reached at 65 to 69 degrees. 

Mental work was not found to be greatly 
affected by atmospheric conditions, the 
worker doing as well in a hot, humid and 
stagnant air condition as under an optimum 
condition of 60 degrees F., 50 per cent 
relative humidity. U. S. Daily, Aug. 2, 
1930. 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 


Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


How We Get Suggestions from 
Employees 

The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
have three methods for obtaining sugges- 
tions from their employees: 1. A very 
definite plan through committee work in 
connection with special fields. 2. A gen- 
eral suggestion plan open to employees at 
all times. 3. A general campaign at irregu- 
lar intervals. The company finds more 
valuable results are obtained from the first 
method than from the other two. The 
committees may be classified into four gen- 
eral groups: equipment; materials; work- 


ing conditions; and in the general field of , 


production and the problems involving 
elimination of waste the company has com- 
mittees on scrap, fuel and power conser- 
vation, standardization and simplification. 
By John F. Tinsley. Connecticut Industry, 
September, 1930, p. 10:2. 


Employee Stock Purchase Plans and 
the Stock Market Crisis of 1929 
Any fear that employee stock purchase 
plans would be unable to withstand a seri- 
ous stock market depression or a prolonged 
decline in security prices appears to be 
rendered quite groundless by the experi- 
ence of October, 1929, and subsequent 
events, as brought out in this study, a 
supplement to “Employee Stock Purchase 
Plans in the United States,” published in 
1928, The stock market crisis late in 1929 
and the consequent sharp fall in security 
prices provided an adequate test of these 
plans. Inquiries sent out to each of the 


companies which had reported for the 1928 
study asked for their considered judgment 
upon any aspects of experience with their 
plans, particularly in recent months, which 
they believed to be significant. Approxi- 
mately 280 inquiries were dispatched and 
150 replies were received. These included 
most of the larger companies conducting 
employee stock purchase plans. Such plans 
seem to have emerged from this critical 
period not only unimpaired in any impor- 
tant respect, but actually strengthened by 
the trial, and now enjoying in fuller meas- 
ure the confidence of both management 
and employees, An analysis of the returns 
is presented. Report of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., 37 pages. 


Management of Service Departments— 
Budgeting and Wage Incentives 
Applied to a Large Organization 

The organization and the management 
of the service departments in a large plant 
with over 6,000 employees doing a great 
variety of unstandardized work of fluctu- 
taing volume and spread over an area of 

140 acres present many difficult and com- 

plicated problems in comparison with sim- 

ilar problems in the usual manufacturing 
establishment. After the productive or op- 
erative departments in the Newport News 

Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. had been 

reorganized and modern methods of plan- 

ning, scheduling, production control, cost 
control, and wage-incentive plans had been 
put into effect over a period of about five 
years, it then became possible to undertake 
further improvements in the staff and 
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service departments with respect to better 
organization and the training of execu- 
tives and employees, and the measuring in 
sothe way, directly or indirectly, of the 
value of the service rendered or the output 
of these service departments; and finally 
the applying of bonus plans or other wage- 
incentive schemes to reward the employees 
in these service departments, with over 700 
men and women, for improved efficiency. 
The methods described are the result of 
preceding study and preliminary work for 
over a yeat and represent the sirnplest 
forms of wage incentive that seemed prac- 
ticable to apply to a large plant of this 
character. The first service department 
was put on a bonus system in April, 1928, 
and there resulted a net saving during the 
first 15 months (that is, about four months 
after the last service department was put 
on a bonus system) of about $175,000 for 
the whole plant. The simple methods used 
have created great interest on the part of 
heads of departments and employees. The 
main feature is that an opportunity has 
been and can be offered to all employees 
in all service departments for increasing 
their earnings in proportion to their re- 


Shop Methods: 


Micromotion Study Applied to the 
Manufacture of Small Parts 

Micromotion study offers a means of 
overcoming the difficulties encountered in 
the inability to measure So complex a thing 
as the effort of the operator giving high 
output to those giving lower output. The 
writer sets down the fundamentals of ap- 
plied micromotion study, illustrated with 
several cases selected from his own prac- 
tice. These fuhdatnentals, when whder- 
stood, may be applied without the use of 
motion pictures; and when practiced, have 
a decided effect upon the skill of the op- 
erator. They induce and encourage some 
of the highly important factors, such as 


sults and thereby increasing the net earn- 
ings of the company to a much greater 
degree than has probably ever been appre- 
ciated. By William B. Ferguson and Tom 
H. Blair. Transactions of the A. S. M. &., 
May-August, 1930, p. 39:15. 


Westinghouse Annuity Plan Extended 
to Employees of Subsidiaries 

The inclusion of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Co. and the Bryant Electric Co. brings the 
number of employees under the plan to 
50,000. Employees are provided free of 
cost with certain annuities payable on re- 
tirement at age 65 or over, together with 
the privilege of increasing this income dat- 
ing their term of employment by purchase 
of additional units at a low cost. Each 
unit of retirement income yields $1 per 
month from retirement till the end of life. 
Under this plan it is possible for an em- 
ployee to work out a program which will 
provide retirement income amounting to 
from 60 to 90 per cent of his normal av- 
erage yeafly earnings at a cost averaging 
approximately 5%4 per cent of his salary. 
Journal of Commerce, September 20, 1930. 


Industrial Engineering, Standardization, Waste, Rate 
Setting, Time and Motion Study 


consistency, fhythm of movement, preci- 
sion, speed, ambidexterity and the coor- 
dinated use of both hands simultaneously, 
which can be recognized as ever present in 
skillful manipulation of the hands. By R. 
M. Bilakelock. Factory and Industrial 
Management, October, 1930, p. 730:3. 


Materials Handling Equipment as 
Production Machinery at Hupp 
Motor Car Plant 
An account is given of the layout of the 
Cleveland plant which makes use of many 
conventional designs of materials handling 
equipment and accessories and in which 
many entirely new and interesting appli- 
cations of conveying machinery are ene 
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ployed, utilizing materials handling equip- 
ment as production machinery in special 
manufacturing processes. By Raymond K. 
Wilson. Materials Handling and Distribu- 
tion, September, 1930, p. 25:4. 


Keeping Industrial Trucks in First 
Class Operating Condition 

In plants operating electric trucks there 
will be less complaints from drivers and 
a better satisfied management if one person 
is charged with the responsibility of the 
care of all trucks, and a system of regular 
inspection established. By Glen E. Guy. 
Materials Handling and Distribution, Sep- 
tember, 1930, p. 33:2. 


True Plant Maintenance Work Reveals 
Points of Obsolescence 

This article is about the junk pile inside 
the plant walls. It is the job of the main- 
tenance man to keep it down. To make 
repairs is not enough; he should seek for 
causes of breakdowns, to improve rather 
than just keep things running. 
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The rapid advances in machinery and 
equipment make for an amazing rate of 
obsolescence. The maintenance problem is 
only partly solved if the possibilities of re- 
placement are not studied. The case of 
the electrical apparatus was recently set 
forth by the writer who is in the Industrial 
Engineering Department, General Electric 
Company, before the Electrical Main- 
tenance Engineers, and what is here drawn 
from it will be found replete with practical 
suggestion. By R. H. Rogers. The Iron 
Age, October 9, 1930, p. 988:3. 


Light Has Been Trained to Work 


Light is one of our unique tools. Indus- 
tries are finding that beams of light can 
actually do many jobs faster and more ac- 
curately than man. Photography, the spec- 
troscope, the optical pyrometer, photo-en- 
gtaving, television, as a therapeutic agent 
in the practice of medicine, the many vari- 
ations of the photo-electric cell, are a few 
of the uses of this new and versatile tool 
described here by the Editor of Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry. By 
Harrison E. Howe. WNation’s Business, 
October, 1930, p. 40:4. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Distributors in Conflict 

A survey of the misnamed “battle of 
the brands” covers these subjects: the 
growing strength and prestige of the 
wholesaler and the retailer; the increasing 
power of advertising that competes with 
national advertising; the betterment of 
quality of private brands; the desire of 
the wholesaler and the retailer for ex- 
clusive control of brands; the greater ag- 
gressiveness of the retailer. By C. B. 
Larrabee. Printers’ Ink, October 9, 1930, 
p. 17:5. 


Filene Urges Mass Distribution 
Edward A. Filene, economist and busi- 
ness man, told an industrial conference at 
Lehigh University recently that an anti- 


quated system of distributing goods pro- 
duced by scientific factories has caused the 
world’s present economic depression. The 
much abused chain store, he said, is the 
first attempt in retailing to achieve mass 
distribution in harmony with the develop- 
ment of mass production. He concluded 
with a criticism of the tariff, lowering of 
wages, and the current cry against the 
“materialism” of the machine age. The 
New York Sun, October 17, 1930. 


Is Diversification an Industrial Fad? 

Sometimes of late, sales of the main 
item have not been sufficient, and funds 
have not been fully employed. What more 
natural, then, to add a line to compete with 
X Company which is making a similar 
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article and doing very well at it? But X 
Company was specializing: it was putting 
its eggs in one basket and “watching the 
basket.” As examples in a discussion of 
the wisdom or folly of industrial diversi- 
fication the points of difference between 
duPont and Gillette are analyzed, showing 
why both are great successes in their fields. 
Coca-Cola is an outstanding example of 
the success of specialization. Lost motion 
is the thing to get rid of and profits the 
thing to get: the answer is specialization, 
which will again become the business 
fashion. By Irwin S. Adams. Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, September, 1930, p. 31:2. 


Market Analysis—Investment or 
Expense? 


A market survey is a short-cut to the 
creation of good will, and regarded as 
such, it is pure investment. There is, 
therefore, justification for its capitaliza- 
tion upon the books of any commercial or 
industrial organization pending the capi- 
talization of good will itself. Another ex- 
ecutive adds that a manufacturer is justi- 
fied in capitalizing the cost of a market 
survey, provided that cost is written off 
over a few years. A market survey is a 
means of definitely determining leaks and 
wasteful methods, the elimination of which 
leads to increased profits. By Homer J. 
Buckley. Class & Industrial Marketing, 
September, 1930, p. 60:2. 


Why Market Surveys Fail—Sometimes 

One of the most usual mistakes in plan- 
ning a market survey is that of limiting 
the scope of the investigation so that the 


real problem may not be uncovered. There 
is also the questionable practice of con- 
fining the investigation to one specific prob- 
lem which is supposed to be the root of 
all evil. Using costly and unwieldy 
methods where inexpensive, simple proced- 
ure would do better is a potent cause for 
failure. Marketing executives are often 
disappointed because of their ignorance as 
to the value and possibilities of the differ- 
ent organizations doing market surveys. 
Sometimes they consider their most seri- 
ous difficulties too confidential to be given 
to outsiders. One of the greatest reasons 
for failure lies in waiting too long before 
having a survey made. By V. D. Reed. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, September, 1930, 
p. 52:3. .: 


What Sales Can Learn from the Factory 


The sales department can profitably 
learn from the factory some of the prin- 
ciples and methods that lead to greater 
earnings: an open attitude of mind in at- 
tacking management problems; the recog- 
nition of planning as a separate function; 
analytical thinking, not mere enthusiasm; 
compensation for measured performance; 
unit production costs; quotas set from 
facts, not guesses. 

The same principles applied continuously 
to all problems of distribution will bring 
results comparable to those already at- 
tained in production. Clear thinking and 
factual planning can be relied upon; to 
leave a better net profit than the current 
hit-or-miss way. By Thomas R. Jones. 
System, October, 1930, p. 283 :4. 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising. 


Where Coordination Is the Executive’s 
First Responsibility for Marketing 
The chief stock which any company has 
to sell in its markets is its own character, 
which determines the attitude with which 
the buyer regards the seller. For example, 
the growth of the Westco-Chippewa Pump 
Company in the last five years is due to 


the utilization of an administrative view- 
point which embraced the entire business 
operation. The eight major parts of the 
advertising plan which has functioned in 
close coordination with the sales and man- 
agerial departments of the company are 
these: 1. The story of the pump was de- 
fined on sound, provable grounds; 2. a 





loose leaf catalog containing complete de- 
scriptions was established; 3. as many 
good markets were chosen as the limited 
appropriations would permit; 4. Business 
papers were carefully studied ; 5. The com- 
pany’s distributors were frequently con- 
sulted; 6. the advertisements in chosen 
mediums were directed to the specific in- 
dustry in question; 7. Folders, envelope 
stuffers and reprints of advertisements 
were sent to classified lists in the several 
industries being cultivated; 8. Industrial 
catalogs are used to carry catalog infor- 
mation. By F. A. Hinrichsen. Class & 
Industrial Marketing, September, 1930, p. 
34:3. 


There’s a Knack to Telephone Selling 

There are certain customers of the 
Charles Bond Compatty who prefer to do 
busmess over the telephone because the 
telephone salesman can always be reached 
at the time he is needed. The company 
uses telephone service, however, merely 
to supplement the work of the salesmen. 
It is felt that the best results are obtained 
by helping the customer with his prob- 
lems rather than by trying to sell him 
something. Eventually, however, a large 
volume of business is obtained by this 
method. Inquiries are often made over the 
telephone for goods which the customer 
has only the remotest idea of buying and 
therefore men assigned to the work of 
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answering these calls should have consid- 
erable experience not only with the com- 
pany and its goods but in dealing with the 
public as well. By M. N. Pike. Mill 
Supplies, October, 1930, p. 20:2. 


Copy Testing 

Advertising copy can be tested by indi- 
vidual judgment ; its results in inquiries or 
responses, and its results in actual sales. 
‘The average manufacturer has difficulty in 
knowing how much responsibility rests on 
advertising in the complications of his en- 
tire sales process. The percentage which he 
arbitrarily fixes on his gross business which 
is to be spent for advertising varies widely 
in different industries, and about all most 
manufacturers can say is that they have 
spent so much for sales activities, so much 
for advertising, have had so much increase 
in total business, and have made so much 
money. They have a certain body of knowl- 
edge and past experience on which to base 
their plans. The wider the experience, the 
sounder the knowledge, the more chance 
there is to be right. But to these assets 
there should be a disposition to weigh and 
evaluate whatever factors are uncertain 
from theit very character. However, almost 
all future happenings in advertising can be 
analyzed in advance, by a test of one kind 
or another. By Kenneth Groesbeck. 
McCann Practice. 40 pages. 


Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


Successful Industrial Selling Depends on 
Six Principles 

How to win a business argument: Don’t 
try to do all the talking yourself; Don’t 
interrupt your opponent; Avoid an argu- 
mentative attitude that is belligerently posi- 
tive; in the first half of an argument, in- 
quire rather than attack; Restate clearly 
and vigorously in your own words the 
gist of each argument your opponent ad- 
vances“as soon as he advances it; Iden- 
tify main argumentative attack with 
issue—then stick to that issue. 


Don't digress. The Iron Age, October 9, 
1930, p. 997 :2. 


Every Salesman Had a Chance in This 
Contest 


The most common fault of salesmen’s 


contests lies in the failure to manage them 


so that every salesman has an opportunity 
to share in the prizes. The plan used by 
the Wilhelm Lubrication Company pro- 
vided for six separate parts with six prizes 
offered in each part, ranging from $50 to 
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$5. At least one group of prizes was avail- 
able to every salesman, no matter what 
the nature of his territory might be. 
Under the following captions is given a 
description of each part: total sales; 
number of orders; number of days with 
two or more sales per day; accuracy, 
completeness and helpfulness of daily re- 
ports; sales of BM, a particular item, 
the trade name for which is represented 


by these letters; 6. sales of miscellaneous 
items, 

Numbered among the winners were 
seven new salesmen, and four salesmen 
who had never figured prominently in con- 
tests before, Sales also leaped to a point 
28 per cent higher than for the same 
period during ‘the previous year. By K. 
Warren Fawcett. Printers’ Ink, September 
24, 1930, p. 49:2. 


Buying, Receiving, Storing, Shipping 


Cutting Shipping Costs at Both Ends 
By C. J. Whipple, President, Hibbard, 

Spencer, Bartlett & Co. Packing and 

Shipping, October, 1930, p. 10:3. 


Direct Pick-Up and Delivery Service and 
Union Inland Terminals 


By George F. Hichborn, General Traffic 
Manager, U. S. Rubber Company. Packing 
and Shipping, October, 1930, p. 11:2. 


The Industrial Traffic Manager 
An industrial traffic manager must be a 
qualified distribution specialist. He is ac- 


tually an expert who assists in increasing 
the efficiency and economy with which 
goods are produced, distributed and con- 
sumed. He must be a teamplayer. He must 
coordinate the work of his department 


Retailing 


Making Men into Merchants 

A sane defense of the chain store against 
the frequent criticism that they “stifle in- 
dividual initiative and limit men’s possi- 
bilities,” by the President of the J. C. 
Penney Company. 

All chains started as single stores and 
every phase of store operation has re- 
sulted from growth. The chain store must 
be reckoned as a great school of merchan- 
dising inasmuch as the independent is 


with the efforts of the sales, purchasing, 
advertising, stores, accounting and other 
departments of industrial organizations, 
and improve the results achieved by all de- 
partments. Railroad Data, October 17, 
1930, p. 84. 


The Motorcycle Versus the Truck , 

Many companies are finding the former 
of practical aid in their delivery service. 
Packing and Shipping, October, 1930, p. 
13:1. 


Cutting Distribution Waste 
This series of four articles by Don F. 
Harner, Traffic Manager, Stewart-Curtis 
Packers, Inc., appears in Materials Hand- 
ling & Distribution, July, p. 27:5, August, 
p. 27:3, September, p. 35:5, and October, 
p. 27:4. 


ready to take over just as much as he can 
of the knowledge the chain has acquired. 
The aim of the J. C. Penney Company is 
to make each store definitely a training 
school for merchants, The general train- 
ing course has more than 6,000 graduates. 
As a rule the young man within a chain 
organization has every chance to acquire 
fundamental business principles and plans 
that have already been proved. For every 
merchant who has felt himself shackled 
by the methods of a chain store, you can 
count hundreds who are proud to credit 
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their success to their association with, and 
their development in, a chain store. By 
E. C. Sams. Nation’s Business, October, 
1930, p. 43:5. 


Grocer Cooperative Found Successful in 
Wisconsin 

With the first six months of coopera- 
tive management showing an increase in 
business of 25 per cent, the first all-grocer 
cooperative in the State has proven to be 
a decided success, according to R. M. 
Orchard, counsel for the Commission of 
Agriculture and Markets. 

The cooperative as organized last March 
consists of 70 retail grocers in Madison 
and vicinity who buy and advertise through 
one management under the name of the 
Central Wisconsin Food Stores, he ex- 
plained. According to the laws of cooper- 
ative, the directors meet every week to 
make buying recommendations on a basic 
stock of 250 articles which have been 
agreed upon. U. S. Daily, October 2, 1930. 


How Chain Reduces Routine Expenses 


The W. T. Grant Company is saving 
more than half a million dollars annually 
through expense standardization of routine 
operations, a recent statement of Dr. C. F. 
Hansen, director of standards for the com- 
pany, points out. Every form of routine 
expense has been studied and tested as to 
the purpose served, times work is done, 
simplicity with which it is done, .and 
quotas set for detailed expenses based on 
fundamental factors. The New York 
Times, September 21, 1930. 


Non-Selling Training 

Non-selling training at the J. L. Hudson 
Company is given at the present time to 
those groups that comprise the service di- 
vision. The plan is to have the training 
department representative meet the new- 
comer, give him general information about 
the store’s policies, and then introduce him 
to the head of the non-selling department 
to which he is assigned. A supervisor in 
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this department is responsible for giving 
the training on the job. 

An effort is made to give a salesman- 
ship consciousness to those workers who 
come in contact with customers. The chief 
aim is to make them realize that real 
salesmanship is required, since they must 
sell themselves and their service rather 
than a tangible article such as merchandise. 
The greatest problem in non-selling train- 
ing is the fact that so few people are em- 
ployed at one time. The solution probably 
lies in the training of the supervisors, 
which will make it possible to decentralize 
a great deal of the training. By Viola 
Wolfe. The Retail Bureau Bulletin, Sep- 
tember, 1930, p. 15:2. 


What Price-Fixing Would Do 


The President of the Namm Store pre- 
dicts the ill effects of the price-fixing bill 
which will come before Congress for vote 
in December, having already been re- 
ported out favorably by the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign and Interstate Com- 
merce. Price-fixing, according to Mr. 
Namm, would make for large and burden- 
some stocks and costly liquidation. It 
strikes at stock turnover, overhead, good- 
will and volume. It would foster mon- 
opolies. The manufacturer would be su- 
preme as “seller to the public” and distri- 
bution, robbed of its check and balance, 
would suffer accordingly. It would tend 
to destroy the initiative, energy and free 
competition of all our people, elements so 
essential to the distributing machinery of 
the country. In this writer’s opinion it 
will not gain its avowed purpose—the 
curbing of chain stores. By Benjamin 
Namm. Retail Ledger, First October Issue, 
p. 6. 


Sound Pictures for Sales Training in 
Department Stores 
At the present time, The Talking Pic- 


ture Merchandise Corporation is  col- 
laborating with the Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., and the Research Bureau 
for Retail Training in the development of 
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a series of talking movies for department 
store people. The subjects in all cases 
will be treated from the customer and 
salesperson point of view. Among other 
things they will demonstrate: 1. How to 
make tedious shopping really enjoyable. 2. 
How to make merchandise sell itself. 3. 
How to make the customer make up her 
mind quickly. 4. How the salesperson can 
forestall the necessity of justifying price. 
5. How to unify sales promotion and sell- 
ing methods. By Gordon Grant. The Re- 
tail Bureau Bulletin, September, 1930, p. 
17 :2. 


The Stores Are to Blame! 

The merchant who fails to have goods 
when they are wanted is forgetting some 
cf the functions of a retailer which entitle 
him to his profit. His function is to act 
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company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated him. 

5. That the average number of s of each 
issue of this publication, sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months mp ee! date shown 
above is required from daily ications only. 

EDITH KING taraenas ~~ 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 
day of September, 1930. 

(Seal) AGNES M. GOGGINS, 
(My commission expires March 30, 1931.) 
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Occupations for College Women: A 
Bibliography. A comprehensive and 
practically classified bibliography has 
been prepared, a useful feature of which 
is the supplement which is planned to 
bring it down to date yearly. By Chase 
Going Woodhouse and Ruth Frances 
Yeomans. North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, 1929. 290 pages. 

The Yardstick of Public Utility Opera- 
tions and Construction Costs. By 
William W. Handy. Williams & Wil- 
kins, Baltimore, 1929. 155 pages. 

Economic Democracy. (America’s An- 
swer to Socialism and Communism.) By 
Robert. S. Brookings. Macmillan, New 
York, 1929. 151 pages. $1.50. 

Memoranda of the Industrial Relations 
Section, Princeton University, 1926- 
1929 including: Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciations, Employee Savings Plans, Group 
Insurance, Rules and Financial Provisions 
of Industrial Pension Plans, Corporation 
Training Programs, Reduction of Ab- 
sence and Tardiness, Labor Turnover, 
Subject Index. By Industrial Relations 
Section, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton N. J. 

Principles of Property Insurance. By 
F. E. Wolfe. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York, 1930. 393 pages. $3.00. 

Legal Solutions of Business Problems. 
By Michael T. Carey. Business Law 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 1929. 
427 pages. 

An Introduction to Business. A Case 
Book. By Horace N. Gilbert and 
Charles I. Gragg. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1929. 386 pages. 

Industrial Structure of New England. 
Part I of Commercial Survey of New 
England. By Charles E. Artman. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1930. 591 pages. $1.30. 

Capital and Labor. An introduction to a 
Course in reading prepared by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. By John A. 
Fitch. American Library Association, 
Chicago, 1929. 33 pages. 35 cents. 


The Steel Foundry Industry. Survey Re- 
port of Granville P. Rogers prepared for 
the consideration of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Steel Founders’ Society of 
America, October, 1929. By Granville P. 
Rogers. Steel Founders’ Society of 
America, New York, 1930. 244 pages. 

Mechanics of Accounting. A first course 
textbook by the problem method. By 
Leo A. Schmidt. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1929. 230 pages. $5.00. 

Dictionary of Law and Business Termin- 
ology (English-German and German- 
English). By Dora V. Beseler. Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, Germany, 1929. 
223 pages. 

Salesmanship. An introduction to a 
Course in reading prepared by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. By John Al- 
ford Stevenson. American Library As- 
sociation, Chicago, 1929. 30 pages. 35 
cents. 

How America Lives—A Handbook of 
Industrial Facts. By Harry W. Laidler, 
Ph.D. League for Industrial Democracy, 
New York, revised, third printing 1930. 
54 pages. 15 cents, 

Wages in the United States—1914-1929. 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., New York, 1930. 223 pages. $2.50. 

Index Numbers Elucidated. By Will- 
ford Isbell King. Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York, 1930. 226 pages. $3.00. 

Keane’s Manual of Investment Trusts. 
Third Annual Number—1930. C. P. 
Keane, Owner, and J. Schaefer, Asso- 
ciate Editor. Financial Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, 1930. 2246 pages. 

The Credit Manual of Commercial Laws 
with Diary—1930. Edited by Frank A. 
Fall, Rodman Gilder and W. Randolph 
Montgomery. National Association of 
Credit Men, New York, 1929 (22nd edi- 
tion, former editions obsolete). 517 pages. 

Quality Maintenance. (Foremat’s Man- 
agement Library. Vol. VI) By the Staff 
of the National Foremen’s Institute. Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Chicago, 
1929. Pages 691-840. 
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A Primer of Advertising. By A. C. M. 
Azoy, Jr. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1930. 178 pages. $3.00. 

Increasing Output. (Foreman’s Manage- 
ment Library. Vol. V) By the Staff of 
the National Foremen’s Institute. Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Chicago, 
1929. Pages 527-684. 

How to Manage Personal Finances. A 
Simplified Plan for Personal Budgets 
with Record Forms for Income, Ex- 
pense, and Income Tax for a Three-Year 
Period. By Frances Seaver. Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1930. 121 pages. $3.00. 
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Cost Control. (Foreman’s Management 
Library. Vol. VII) By the Staff of the 
National Foremen’s Institute. The Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Chicago, 
1929. Pages 847-997. 

Representing Management. (Foreman’s 
Management Library. Vol. VIII) By the 
Staff of the National Foremen’s Institute. 
The National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 
Chicago, 1929. Pages 1005-1228. 

One Billion Wild Horses—The Challenge 
of the Machine. By Stuart Chase. 
League for Industrial Democracy, New 
York, 1930. 24 pages. 10 cents, 
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Strategy in Handling People. By Ewing 
T. Webb and John J. B. Morgan. Boul- 
ton, Pierce & Co., Chicago, 1920. 260 
pages. $3.00. 

It didn’t seem just right to give away all 
the tricks of the trade. Then, too, people 
don’t like to be “handled” either. And 
strategy in handling them—worse still, For 
one who has prayed for “more frankness 
and less diplomacy” in our relations with 
our fellow-workers, another one of “those 
books” seemed unnecessary. A previous 
prejudice complex to start with, you see. 

But this book really is different. It is 
crammed full of incidents from the lives 
of successful men. Then from these career 
stories certain principles (psychologically 
christened) are stated for the guidance of 
young business men. It is surprising how 
few words it takes to state the principles. 
It’s none of a reviewer’s business, but one 
is curious about this point: Were the prin- 
ciples of psychology formulated first and 
the stories collected to back up the prin- 
ciples, or—well, it really doesn’t matter. 

As far as the incidents are concerned, just 
pick out your favorite President—Lincoln, 
Wilson, Hoover, Coolidge, Calles, ete., or 
corporation head—Bloom, Gifford, Swope, 
Schwab, Morgan, Atterbury, ete, or 
famous general—Pershing, Lee, Napoleon, 


Grant, ete., and the index will direct you 
to one of his strategies. You look in vain 
for Bobby Jones, Bill Tilden and Sir 
Thomas Lipton. The authors of this book 
know that “names are news” and they make 
a very newsy book. Throughout the whole 
book there are dozens of individuals’ names. 
It is just as easy to read as Forbes or the 
American Magazine. 

And is it worth reading? As entertain- 
ment—yes. As a check list to see how 
many of the principles you have found to 
work in your own experience—yes. As a 
sugar-coated dose of psychology, if you 
can’t stand it straight—yes. Don’t let this 
frighten you. Lots of people are going to 
read this book. Better read it in self-de- 
fense. Somebody will be practicing on you. 
Wouldn’t you like to be around to watch 
two readers trying each other out after 
both had taken seriously the chapter “Let- 
ting the other fellow do the talking’? If 
one of them slips over to the back of the 
book and reads the very personal discus- 
sion on “Have You a Poker Face?” he will 
get further tips on how to conceal his 
thoughts even while listening. 

One very short chapter called “A Sim- 
ple Way to Develop Personality” could 
have been a neat little essay on “Sincerity.” 
“Be genuinely interested in your fellow- 
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human beings,” and then again we read 
“Successful men observe one rule: Be 
Yourself.” Unfortunately—but the book 
didn’t say this—unsuccessful men follow the 
same rule. 

Oh, yes! There are 259 pages. A tricky 
yellow jacket telling about “What Amer- 
ica’s leading men say about this book” (all 
complimentary). A list of 159 scientists 
who say this is the last word in teaching 
psychology to bored young business men 
waiting for prosperity. A table of con- 
tents as helpful as a patent medicine ad in 
helping you to decide what your personal 
problems are. A five-page appendix listing 
a great number of books and magazines on 
which the authors have drawn so thorough- 
ly, and that index of famous names, and 
lots of pictures. All in all, it is a clever, 
human document. J. W. Drerz, 
Superintendent of Industrial Relations, 

Western Electric Company, Inc. 


The Meaning of Rationalisation. By 


L. Urwick. Nisbet & Co., Ltd., London. 

1929. 160 pages. 7s.6d. 

It is a widely recognized truth that peri- 
ods of economic depression are often more 
powerful in increasing the effectiveness of 
business management than are periods of 
prosperity, when the satisfaction with high 
profits is likely to lull the critical faculties 
to slumber. The decade of comparatively 
uninterrupted “hard going” which has fea- 
tured much of European business since the 
war has been characterized by efforts and 
accomplishment looking towards a more 
effective organization and management of 
business and industry that challenge our 
admiration and respect. To cover all these 
developments Europe applies the term 
“rationalization.” 

From these European experiments we 
have much to learn just as Europe is 
learning much from the management con- 
tributions of America. The very fact that 
Europe’s industrial problems are, in many 
ways, more difficult than ours means that 
her examination of her situation may lead 
to attack on fundamental difficulties which 
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our very. prosperity enables us to avoid, 
Furthermore, such of the best managed 
plants of Europe, as the Hans-Renold 
Company and Rowntree and Company, 
Ltd, of England and the Firma Carl Zeiss 
of Germany, are quite able to withstand 
comparison with the best we have to offer. 
We need to be following these pioneering 
industrial experiments closely, not only be- 
cause Europe and the United States are 
friendly competitors in the markets of the 
world, or because of our native tendency 
toward self sufficiency but because Europe 
is today an industrial laboratory from 
which we as well as they can learn. They 
are trying experiments many of which we 
will sooner or later be called on to con- 
sider; their successes and mistakes may, 
therefore, save us much. 


In view of these facts, it is most fortu- 
nate that a man so well qualified as Major 
Urwick should have undertaken the task 
of summarizing this whole movement. Few 
persons are so advantageously situated for 
this purpose as Mr. Urwick. He is Di- 
rector of the International Management 
Institute,—the international ayency set up 
in Geneva by Americans and Europeans 
for the purpose of facilitating the finest 
possible exchange of management experi- 
ence among the nations. The Directorship 
brings him into close touch with the man- 
agement developments in the different 
countries and into closest cooperation with 
the International Committee for Scientific 
Management. Prior to his connection with 
the International Management Institute, 
Major Urwick was Organizing Secretary 
at Rowntree and Company, Ltd, York, 
England. While in England as Honorary 
Secretary of Management Research 
Groups, he directed the development of 
that most interesting and suggestive agency 
for management collaboration among a 
large group of the best managed firms of 
England. 

With such an equipment on the author’s 
part the excellence of the summary is 
not surprising. Although limited to one 
hundred and sixty pages the book presents 
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a well-proportioned resumé of the history, 
scope and significance of “rationalization.” 

The term “rationalization” is used to 
express that new approach to economic 
questions which is implicit in the Resolu- 
tions of the World Economic Conference 
held at Geneva in May, 1927. “It may be 
defined either as an attitude or a process. 
As an attitude it records the belief that a 
more rational control of world economic 
life through the application of scientific 
methods is possible and desirable. As a 
process it implies the application of the 
methods of science to all problems arising 
in the organization and conduct of produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption.” 

The book traces the evolution of the ra- 
tionalization movement from its formal be- 
ginning in Germany immediately after the 
war down to and beyond the World Eco- 
nomic Conference of Geneva where the 
term was given the widest possible pub- 
licity and the movement the greatest offi- 
cial impetus. 

The fundamental change in the mental 
attitude of management involved in ra- 
tionalization is described. The far-reach- 
ing scope of activities included in the term 
rationalization and its importance to the 
manager of business is outlined. A chap- 
ter is devoted to an understanding state- 
ment of the scientific management work 
of Frederick W. Taylor—with a brief 
resumé of the reasons for the original slow 
development of scientific management in 
Great Britain,—which will be of particular 
interest to American students of manage- 
ment. In view of his background in En- 
glish industry and the fact that the book 
was originally undertaken as a result of 
discussions by an English Committee on 
Rationalization, it is to be expected that 
the closing chapters should focus upon 
the application of rationalization to the 
special situation and problems which con- 
front English industry. 

Altogether, the book constitutes a clear, 
concise, and authoritative statement of 
the “Meaning of Rationalization.” It will 
be most useful to all employers, labor lead- 


ers, and others in industry who desire to 

gain an introduction to the efforts of Eu- 

rope to build a more rationally organized 

industry. It is admirably adapted to the 

purposes of a text or reference book in 

college and university classes. Major 

Urwick has made a most valuable addition 
to management literature. 
Josepn H. Wurrs, 

Industrial Research Department, 

Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, 

University of Pennsylvania. 


The Filene Store. By Mary La Dame. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
1930. 541 pages. $2.50. 

A careful study of employees’ relation 
to management in the Filene Department 
Store covers the structure and activities 
of the Filene Cooperative Association, 
and the organization and operation of 
the personnel division of the store man- 
agement. A concluding chapter comments 
on significant features of the personnel 
program and its effectiveness. 


Analysis of Industrial Securities. By 
Carl Kraft and Louis P. Stark- 
weather. Ronald Press, New York, 
1930. 307 pages. $5.00. 

This is one of the few books in the 
field of investment literature that will be 
regarded as “practical” by the investment 
banker. It fails to discuss certain aspects, 
chiefly market aspects, of industrial secur- 
ities but it does give a thoroughly prac- 
tical, well-organized, clear and sound dis- 
cussion of the principles and techniques 
which the investment banker applies in 
reaching a decision as to the general 
soundness of an industrial corporation 
which he may have been asked to finance. 
For the first time, therefore, it makes 
available to any member of the buying 
department of an investment house a sat- 
isfactory manual for the investigation and 
purchase of industrial securities. It will 
also of course be of great value to any 
investor interested in the purchase of such 








securities or to the commercial banker 
who has to determine whether the appli- 
eant for an industrial loan deserves the 
line of credit for which he may be asking. 

The first seven chapters provide the nec- 
essary background for the analysis of in- 
dustrial situations. In the discussion of 
financial statements there is little that is 
new but the authors’ explanation of the 
various items in the balance sheet and the 
profit and loss statement as well as the 
tests to apply to these individual items and 
to the statements as a whole in order to 
detect the usual types of industrial ailment, 
incipient or acute, provides a succinct and 
excellent summary of the best modern 
thought and practice in this field. The 
four methods of comparative statement 
analysis, viz,l. the horizontal percentage 
trend method, 2. the vertical percentage 
method, 3. the “where got-where gone” 
method, and 4. the ratio method, also re- 
ceive adequate consideration and illustra- 
tion. Particularly helpful and practical is 
the comprehensive chapter dealing with 
the application and limitations of the ratio 
method of analysis. It is refreshing to 
find authors who recognize so clearly the 
very definite limitations and dangers in- 
volved in the use of standard ratios and 
yet who still find for them a not unim- 
portant rdle as indicators of possible exist- 
ing industrial ailments which must later 
be determined and corrected by the most 
comprehensive analytical methods. 
Throughout the book the dangers involved 
in applying specific yardsticks or general 
arbitrary rules are forcefully stated. Such 
yardsticks, formulae, rules, charts, etc. are 
recommended as tools to eliminate burden- 
some detail and not as substitutes for con- 
structive independent thought. 

In the same spirit are offered the well- 
organized techniques which the authors 
have developed for considering in their 
proper relation to each other the factors 
which must be gone into in deciding the in- 
vestment of any individual security. In the 
first place the technique of a Preliminary 
Analysis which the investment or commer- 
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cial banker or the large individual investor 
may use in order to determine whether or 
not an individual situation is generally 
satisfactory before time and money are 
spent in a more complete survey is de- 
scribed and illustrated. Next is treated 
in substantial detail the form and con- 
tent of the Complete Analysis which must 
ther investigation, This involves both 
lysis discloses possibilities warranting fur- 
ther investigation, This involves both 
“desk work” and “field work.” Practi- 
cally the same desk work but no field 
study is necessitated by the Limited Ana- 
lysis with which the individual investor or 
the financial institution with only a limited 
time available for making its decision must 
usually be satisfied, 

A feature that makes the book particu- 
larly practical and helpful is the illustra- 
tions. Eight lengthy reports are given 
in which the principles and procedures de- 
scribed are applied to the recent history of 
actual, well-known companies. The vital 
facts are presented in model fashion and 
conclusions drawn or criticisms stated with 
perfect frankness. 

An interesting chapter deals with indus- 
trial financing of the purely promotional 
type. 

W. C, CrarK, Vice President, 
S. W. Straus & Co., Inc. 


Cost Finding for Engineers. By Charles 
Reitell and Clarence Van Sickle. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 


York, 1930. 518 pages. $5.00. 

Engineers and all others who have 
lately found that a greater appreciation 
is required of reports presenting numer- 
ical data based on figures obtained from 
the industrial accounting department will 
find a beginning text which explains how 
this department obtains its material and 
the manner in which it is classified and 
summarized. The hasic principles of 
general accounting technique are intro- 
duced in a discussion of classification of 
accounts, types of transactions included 
in each account, use of ledger and journal 
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in recording transactions, and the pre- 
liminary and final steps in preparing the 
financial statement. Capital and operat- 
ing expenditures are carefully distin- 
guished and tests are suggested for de- 
termining the nature of each. Capital 
accounts are considered further in con- 
nection with the valuation of fixed assets 
and inventories. 

In dealing with factory controlling ac- 
counts, the writers discuss the various 
accounting devices which facilitate im- 
mediate and detailed quantitative analysis 
of what is happening. The nattire and 
uses of columnar journals, perpetual in- 
ventories, controlling accounts for equip- 
ment and indirect expense, and the sub- 
stitution in smaller plants of revenue ac- 
counts for elaborate cost systems are de- 
scribed and examples are given. The last 
hundred pages contain accounting prob- 
lems divided into sections corresponding 
to the foregoing chapters. 


Money—How to Make It, Use It, Invest 
It. By Samuel Crowther. The Strat- 
ford Company, Boston, 1929. 204 pages. 
$2.00. 

This is a popular treatment of invest- 
ment ahd speculation. It is more valuable 
in advising what not to do than in recom- 
mending what to do. ; 

A large part of the book is designed for 
women ifivestors, but undoubtedly the book 
could be used as part of a thrift program 
for companies who wish to have their em- 
ployees protected from the sale of fraudu- 
lent secufities and educated, to some extent, 
on a sound investment program. 

W. j. D. 


Business Insurance. By Leon Gilbert 
Simon. The Rough Notes Company, In- 
dianapolis, 1930. 333 pages. $3.00. 
Defining business insurance as “life in- 

surance adapted to meet the requirements of 

the business and industrial world,” and ad- 
dressing the buyer of insurance as well as 
underwriter, the author confines his dis- 
cussion to business applications of life in- 
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surance; how the sole proprietor, the part- 
nership and corporation, especially the close 
corporation, are using insurance settlements 
for replacing the economic loss of a valt- 
able life, retiring a decedent’s interest and 
providing necessary funds for survivors to 
continue the busitiess. 

A helpful section devoted to legal aspects 
includes reference to inheritance taxes, ir- 
revocable beneficiary, insurable interest, 
repurchase of corporate stock and creditors’ 
rights to policy settlements. 


Business Speeches by Business Men. 
Compiled by William Phillips Sand- 
ford and Willard Hayes Yeager. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1930. 
747 pages. $5.00. 

About 75 addresses by business leaders 
are gathered in this volume under the gen- 
eral subjects of: discussions of policy, ifi- 
spirational speeches, goodwill speeches, pro- 
motional speeches, explanations and in- 
structions, oral reports and speeches of 
courtesy. An after-ditiner speech and a 
radio news broadcast are also included. 


American Industry and Commerce. By 
Edward Dana Durand. Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1930. 653 pages. 
$4.00. 

The more recent economic developments, 
international comparisons, and the inter- 
relations of various economic activities are 
stressed in this book. Although a general 
picture of American industry and com- 
merce is presented, the earlier history is 
traced only in broad outline. 


The Money Value of a Man. By Louis 
I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka. Ron- 


ald Press, New York, 1930. 

pages. $5.00. 

The economic value of a man to his 
dependents at a given time can be tmeas- 
ured in dollars and cents, and is ¢on- 
sidered in this practical study. A brief 
historical retrospect of insurance is given, 
followed by chapters touching on the cost 
of bringing a child up to adolescence; 
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man as a wage-earner in several salary 
classifications; sub-standard lives, the 
handicapped, etc.; man’s valuation for 
compensation for personal injury; 
diseases and the depreciation of the econ- 
omic value of the individual; application 
of human life value to public health and 
to life insurance. More than eighty tables 
are given from which the monetary value 
of a man in diverse circumstances can be 
obtained, from his earnings, age, etc. 


Merchandising Packinghouse Products. 
By E. L. Rhoades with the co-opera- 
tion of Sales Executives of the Pack- 
ing Industry. University of Chicagu 
Press, Chicago, 1929. 452 pages. $5.00. 
Such topics as variation in cuts, types, 

classes, and grades, packaging, storage and 

transportation, methods of distribution, 
trade organization, and legal regulations 
are discussed for beef, veal, lamb and mut- 
ton, pork, sausage, refinery products, dried 
beef, corned beef, produce, margarine, and 
canned goods, in Part I “Edible Products” ; 
and for soap, glue, animal feeds, phar- 
maceuticals, hides and skins, and pulled 
wool, in Part III “Inedible Products.” In 

Part II “Methods and Channels of Dis- 

tribution,” there are chapters on: Whole- 

sale Markets and Branch Houses; Car 

Routes; Credits and Collections; and Ex- 

porting Packinghouse Products. 

While the book is written primarily for 
the meat packing industry it contains much 
of value for other businesses. The excel- 
lent discussion of branch house manage- 
ment, for instance, applies with slight modi- 
fication to numerous industries. 


The Cold-Storage Industry in the United 
States. By Edward A. Duddy. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1929. 110 pages. $2.00. 

This survey is part of a general study 
of warehousing in relation to the distribu- 
tion of goods through terminal markets; it 
presents an analysis of the cold-storage 
situation between 1920 and 1927. Its 
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growth and distribution during the period 
are traced and graphically illustrated by 
no less than 33 charts and diagrams. The 
data upon which the survey is based were 
secured from the published reports of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The subject is treated under the follow- 
ing headings: The distribution of the total 
refrigerated space in the United States; 
the distribution of space by types of stor- 
age business for the various geographical 
regions; relation of space distribution to 
distribution of population; relation be- 
tween the gain or loss in storage space and 
the gain or loss in holdings between 1922 
and 1927; the ratios of storage holdings 
to the amount of storage space. 


The National Income and Its Purchas- 
ing Power. By Willford Isbell King. 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., New York, 1930. 394 
pages. $5.00. 

In 1921 and 1922, the National Bureau 
of Economic Research published a two 
volume report presenting its estimates of 
total income of the people of the United 
States for the years 1909 to 1918 inclu- 
sive. Since that time the Bureau has 
made further investigations, the results 
of which are set forth in the present 
volume. Not only are revised estimates 
given of items in the original work but 
study has been extended to new fields, 
the most important of which is that of 
profits. With a view to ascertaining how 
the combined individual owners who have 
invested in the securities of corporations 
operating in the respective industries have 
fared, a great volume of data has been 
analyzed, and the outstanding results of 
this inquiry presented. There are fig- 
ures, also, relating to another new field 
of study—the mercantile industry. These 
include data on retail sales, wholesale 
sales, wages and salaries, number of gain- 
fully occupied in the mercantile industry, 
etc. Other industries concerning which 
statistics are presented are: agriculture, 
mining, quarrying, manufacturing and 
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transportation. Of particular interest to 
the industrial concern, are Chapters V, 
“The Share of Property and Enterprise,” 
and VI, “The Share of the Employees.” 
The point of view maintained through- 
out the volume is always that of the 
individual income recipient. The question 
is never how much does the industry earn, 
but how much income does the individual 
part-owner draw from the industry. 


What a Master Salesman Should Know. 
By L. L. Montgomery. B. C. Forbes 
Publishing Company, New York, 1930. 
227 pages. $2.50. 

“Business runs the modern world and 
salesmanship runs business.” Thus the 
author of this human little book, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, seeks to build up the perfect sales- 
man, the perfect machine that once formed, 
can always be supplied with new parts, the 
new methods of changing times. The vol- 
ume is written from the author’s own ex- 
perience and consequently is in no way 
hypothetical. It consists of eight chapters 
subdivided into several parts in which some 
new ideas are presented and the most sub- 
tle forms of the art revealed. “As far as 
possible,” the author says, “I am avoiding 
the word ‘psychology,’” and proceeds to 
treat that science, in its relation to sales- 
manship, in a fairly complete manner. 

C. 2. 

Industrial Accounting for Executives. 
By John R. Bangs, Jr. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, 1930. 449 
pages. $5.00. 

This book approaches the subject from 
the view point of the engineer and fol- 
lows, in the main, the mimeographed 
notes used by the author in his Engi- 
neering course at Cornell University. 

On the premise that the executive may 
be of a different trend of mind, the 
author starts with the fundamental ele- 
ments of accounting, explaining the Bal- 
ance Sheet and its components—founda- 
tion of double entry bookkeeping and the 
development of the two forms of Balance 


Sheets, the account form and the state- 
ment form. 

Carrying on there is an introduction 
to the basic books of Accounting—the 
Journal and the Ledger—delving into de- 
tails covering the duties of the accountant 
and on down to the ledger clerks, ex- 
plaining methods and system of keeping 
books. 

Classification of accounts is brought 
out by the author showing the division 
of current and fixed assets and the ac- 
counts of the Factory Ledger, stating 
reasons for the determination of the clas- 
sification. The text repeatedly refers to 
actual classifications used by manufac- 
turing companies. 

A detailed explanation is given of the 
work sheet for period closing. While the 
work sheet is not an actual part of the 
books, it is an important auxiliary in that 
it shows the adjustments necessary to 
reflect true conditions at the end of the 
period regardless of when the entries 
were posted to the records. 

Methods to divide labor expended on 
the accounting records are presented to 
show the use of labor saving devices of 
modern accounting, to facilitate and econ- 
omize on entries to the records. 

Mr. Bangs explains the use of Control 
Accounts and their employment in hand- 
ling many accounts in the Control Ledger. 
Next comes the Voucher System and the 
author refers to it as a modern develop- 
ment of the Purchase Journal—although 
explanation is made that the system is 
not adequate for every business. 

A diagrammatic presentation is made 
of the extension of single proprietorship 
into the partnership and then to the cor- 
poration—advocating and explaining the 
advantages of the corporate type. 

What has been written by the author 
to this point is an exposition of the prin- 
ciples and mechanisms of modern Ac- 
counting and concludes Part One. Part 
Two extends these principles to a manu- 
facturing business. 
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Following the principles outlined in 
Part One, Mr. Bangs presents a study 
of types of industries and their cost sys- 
tems, together with diagrams showing all 
types, enabling the reader to follow dia- 
grammatically the written matter. Along 
with this subject the different methods 
of factory expense distribution are dis- 
cussed. The Machine Rate Method is cham- 
pioned and explained in much detail, to- 
gether with the presentation of a Normal 
Operating Basis as against an Actual 
Operating Basis entailing the usual peaks 
and valleys. This latter contention of 
the author will undoubtedly have dissen- 
ters as to its application to many types 
of business. Financial Mathematics is 
touched on to help in the determination 
of the use of the Sinking Fund or the 
Amortization Payment Plans for reduc- 
ing obligations. 

Coming back to factory costs, the 
author elaborates on Depreciation, Obso- 
lescence, Inadequacy and Depletion—then 
passes on to Standard Costs. Manage- 
ment has shown rapid strides in shop 
methods and a real appurtenance of value 
to Industry is the development of Stan- 
dard Costs which serve as a control on 
inefficient effort and budgets. The author 
treats this subject from many angles, 
such as costs, establishment of sales 
quotas and the importance of delegated 
responsibility. Pertinently, follows the 
subject of Budgets. 

Mr. Bangs points to the use of Fi- 
nancial Statements for analysis purposes 
—to show trends and ratios—and then 
concludes with a series of controversial 
and debatable accounting practices. 

Business today needs more than ever 
a coordination of different minds that 
make up the business family. Industrial 
Accounting for Executives is a text book 
giving to the executive the aspect of ac- 
counting fundamentals from the view 
point of the engineer. The author ex- 
pounds fully all pertinent subjects of 
general and cost accounting in such a 
manner that it leaves very little contest 
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in the minds of either the accountant or 
engineer on the principles of good ac. 
counting practice. Altogether, the book 
is well written and should be an asset 
to the executives of a manufacturing m 
dustry. 
Joun E. Hucues, 
Office Standards Department, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, 





Bank Secondary Reserve and Investment 
Policies. By Paul M. Atkins. Bank- 
ers Publishing Co. New York, 1930. 
158 pages. $2.50. 


This volume marks another step for- 
ward in the technical literature of com- 
mercial banking. It offers substantial evi- 
dence of the rapid development of com- 
mercial banking into a real profession 
whose technique is grounded in factual an- 
alyses and studied interpretations thereof. 

Ostensibly, this book is the outgrowth of 
the desire of a well-known investment 
banking firm to enlarge its knowledge of 
the investment needs of commercial banks. 
Consequently the subject matter and the 
treatment thereof are practical to a pleas- 
ant degree. The preface indicates unusual 
thoroughness in the collection, collation and 
interpretation of material. Indeed, an 
elaboration of the method followed by the 
author in the development of his brochure 
might well be used as an exemplary illus- 
tration of research method for students 
in our larger universities. 

The attack on the problem of bank sec- 
ondary reserve is logical and clear-visioned. 
The style is direct and limpid. The vol- 
ume is an outstanding example of the type 
of literature which the commercial and in- 
vestment banking fields so much need. Not 
alone is the work of immeasurable prac- 
tical use to the commercial banker, but it 
might be used as a text par excellence for 
students of finance. 

The book possesses an adequate index. 
Frank Parker, Professor of Finance, 

Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 
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